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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 
conceming recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 
is based en unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
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cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 
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LEGAL STATUS OF PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES IN WESTERN EUROPE 


A Convention (No. 96) of the 
International Labour Organization 
(ILO) "Concerning Fee-Charging En- 
ployment Agencies," which came into 
force in 1951, calls for the "pro- 
gressive abolition of fee-charging 
employment agencies conducted with a 
view to profit," excepting those for 
certain categories of workers "for 
whom appropriate placing arrange- 
ments cannot conveniently be made 
within the framework of the public 
employment service." It provides 
for governmental regulation of all 
remaining private agencies, includ- 
ing those not conducted for profit. 


As of 1963, these West European 
countries had ratified Convention 96: 
Belgium, Finland, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden. From _ these 
countries! periodic reports to the 
ILO on their progress in applying 
the provisions of the convention, it 
is evident that the standards have 
been largely attained. In some of 
these countries, statutory regula- 
tions governing private employment 
agencies were incorporated in legis- 
lation (in most cases predating the 
year the Convention became effective) 
which established or expanded the 
public employment service; in others, 
special legislation was issued. As 
may be seen from the summaries that 
follow (covering seven of the nine 
countries mentioned), the provisions 
promulgated in the various countries 
at different times over a period of 
some 25 years beginning in 1927, and 
the manner in which they are being 
applied, are basically very similar. 


Belgium 


A Belgian royal order of May 
1945, as amended, makes it a punish- 
able offense to operate a fee-charg- 
ing employment agency or to charge a 
commission of any kind in connection 
with the filling of a job vacancy. 
Exceptions are allowed for a limited 
number of agencies, in operation be- 
fore December 1951 (only eight re- 
mained in 1960), handling performers 
and entertainers. These agencies, 
however, are regulated by the Minis- 
try of Employment and Labor (which 
licenses them) and by Government 
officials who have free access to 
the agencies' records. Licenses are 
renewable each year, must not be 
transferred (except once, upon the 
death of the holder, to the next of 
kin), and may be revoked. No new 
licenses have been issued since 1955. 
There is no ban on non-fee-charging 
private employment agencies, but 
they too are under the permanent su- 
pervision of the Ministry, to which 
they must submit periodic reports. 
Penalties are provided for noncom 
pliance with the law. 


France 


A French ordinance of May 1945 
concerning worker placement (which 
is still in force) laid the founda- 
tion for the complete abolition of 
all private employment agencies, and 
in particular the fee-charging agen- 
cies, which were allowed to continue 
for a limited time only. The time 
limit has, however, been extended 
from year to year for agencies deal- 








ing with the theatrical profession 

and domestic service. The fee-charg- 
ing employment agencies still pro- 

visionally in existence are closely 

supervised by Government labor mar- 

ket agencies. As of early 1960, 

there were 28 such agencies for the 

public entertainment professions and 

104 for domestic servants. Free pri- 
vate agencies (e.g., those conducted 

by employers' and workers' organiza= 

tions or by mutual provident socie- 

ties) which were in business before 

May 1945 have been allowed to con- 

tinue, but they mst submit monthly 

reports to the proper authorities. 

Under the law, no new agencies of 

this type will be allowed to open. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


The German Labor Placement and 
Vocational Guidance Act of 1927, to= 
gether with the Placement and Unen- 
ployment Insurance Act of 1957, as 
amended, conferred upon the public 
employment service a monopoly of 
placement activities. Prohibiting 
the operation of fee-charging, pro- 
fit-making agencies, the legislation 
allows exceptions only for special 
groups for which the public employ- 
ment service could not provide suit- 
able placement facilities, such as 
those serving entertainers, actors, 
and musicians, These agencies may 
operate only by permission and under 
the supervision of the Federal Insti- 
tution for Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. Non-profit-making 
and free private employment ex- 
changes are also licensed and super- 
vised by the Government; the former 
may charge fees to cover only their 
expenses, All mst maintain records 


available for inspection by the au- 
thorities, and their license may be 
revoked at any time. 


Netherlands 


Italy 


Italy's Law No. 264 of April 
1949, as amended, provides that the 
placing of workers is a public funce- 
tion to be carried out exclusively 
by the Provincial employment offices, 
No fee-charging, profit-making a|- 
ployment agencies are permitted, 
The only exceptions, until 1958, 
were agencies for domestic employees 
which were under direct supervision 
by the police and whose fees were 
regulated so as not to exceed their 
expenses. Law No. 339 of April 1958, 
however, prohibited most private en- 
ployment agencies for domestics 
which had previously been authorized, 
leaving in operation only those on a 
national level. Also permitted are 
free placement services of welfare 
organizations. These placement serv- 
ices, licensed and closely super- 
vised by the Ministry of Labor, are 
frequently connected witha reli, 
gious organization and are engage 
in finding employment for female 
domestics "suitable from a_ moral 
point of view," according to the 
Italian Government's statement to 
the ILO. The law provides penalties, 
including withdrawal of licenses, 
for noncompliance. 


The Netherlands Employment Ex 
changes Act of November 1930, 4s 
amended, governs the placement ac- 
tivities of private employment agen- 
cies, both profit and nonprofit, 
According to this law, all agencies 
conducted for profit were gradually 
to be abolished, Those that hal 
been in operation before 1929 ani 
had applied for a permit were al- 
lowed to continue under the super 
vision of the Ministry of Social 
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Affairs and Public Health. Their 
permits are nontransferable and ex- 
pire with the holder's death, and 
their fees are closely regulated. 
In 1957, only 10 such agencies were 
still in existence. 


Of the fee-charging private em- 
ployment agencies, those which are 
non-profite-making are also licensed 
by and are under the supervision of 
the Ministry. Their fees are lin- 
ited to covering operating expenses, 
and they are required to cooperate 
closely with the regional public enm- 
ployment office. In 1960, only 7 
such-agencies were in existence--—5 
of them for domestic servants, 1 for 
artists, and 1 for students seeking 
part-time work. Non-profit agencies 
which do not charge fees are like- 
wise required to obtain permits. 
The permits of all three types of 
agencies may be withdraw, and penal- 
ties are provided for violation of 
the law. 


Norway 


The Norwegian Employment Act 
("an act respecting measures to pro- 
mote employment") of 1947 forbids 
private employment agencies from the 
beginning of 1952, with the excep= 
tion of training establishments 
"which have an obligation in their 
own rules to find employment for 
their pupils on completion of the 
course of training or instruction, 
and which do so free of charge." 
The latter may be authorized by the 
Government to continue operating on 
condition that they cooperate with 
the public employment service. The 


same applies to employment services 
of charitable societies. 


Sweden 


A Swedish act of April 1935, as 
amended, prohibits the operation of 
private fee-charging employment agen- 
cies conducted for profit. Provi- 
sionally, some agencies--engaged in 
placing musicians, actors, and other 
entertainers; domestic servants and 
hotel and restaurant personnel; and 
agricultural workers-—-were granted 
a license (subject to annual renewal) 
to continue in operation under the 
supervision of the Labor Market 
Board which conducts the public em- 
ployment service. In 1959, the 
Swedish Government reported to the 
ILO that although "a satisfactory 
public employment service is already 
in existence for certain occupations 
for which fee-charging employment 
agencies are authorized, the periaqd 
within which such agencies should be 
abolished has been extended mainly 
in consideration of the difficulties 
which their owners would meet if 
deprived of their sole or main 
source of income." 


The licenses held by the few re- 
maining Swedish agencies of this 
type are nontransferable and expire 
with the holder's death. Non-profit- 
making private employment agencies, 
such as those operated by the trade 
unions and by professional and wel- 
fare organizations, are exempt from 
the 1935 law. They are supervised 
and licensed by the Labor Market 
Board, with the exception of place= 
ment agencies for nurses, which come 
under the Medical Board. Any fees 
charged by this type of agency are 
regulated so that they do not exceed 
operating expenses. Compared to the 
role of the public employment serv- 
ice, that of private agencies in 
Sweden has been negligible. fFor 








example, only 18 non-profit-making 
agencies existed as of 1956, and 
only 7 profit-making ones remained 


as of 1959. 


The Two Nonratifying Countries 





A departure from the pattern 
found in the countries which signed 
the ILO Convention "Concerning Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies" is 
presented by Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom, which are not among 
the ratifying countries, In these 
two countries, private employment 
agencies are not outlawed but they 
are subjected to some degree of gov= 
ernmental regulation. In Switzer- 
land, a Federal Act of 1951 dealing 
with the public employment service 
also establishes regulations for pri- 
vate employment agencies operating 
for a profit. The act empowers the 
cantons to fix the fees charged by 
these agencies; requires them to re- 
port periodically on their activi- 
ties to competent authorities; au- 
thorizes the cantons to cancel, 
under certain conditions, the li- 
censes issued to these agencies; and 
empowers the Federal Council to de- 


termine the minimum amount of surety 
which they must maintain. 


In the United Kingdom, the 
Labour Exchanges Act of 1909 and the 
Employment and Training Act of 1948 
created and improved a network of 
national labor exchanges. Another 
series of laws was enacted to cover 
private employment agencies: The 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act 
(1907), the Nurses Act (1943), and 
private acts of Parliament concerned 
with local application. Those acts, 
enabling local authorities to li- 
cense and revoke the licenses of pri- 
vate employment agencies, are aimed 
at protecting workers from unscrupu- 
lous operators. Local authorities 
are also empowered to make bylaws 
related to the keeping of records 
and the use of premises by private 
employment agencies and are given 
the right of entry and inspection, 
Private free employment agencies, 
the majority of which are operated 
by trade unions, cooperate closely 
with the employment service in the 
Ministry of Labour.--IL0 and Nor- 
wegian publications, 
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CANADA'S PROGRAM FOR EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


In recent months, the Canadian 
Government has proposed a program 
for reducing unemployment and in- 
creasing adaptability and mobility 
of workers to meet problems arising 
from technological change and in- 
dustrial development. Minister of 
Labour Allan J. MacEachen original- 
ly discussed the major features of 
Canada's program to reduce unem 
ployment ina speech to the House 
of Commons on June ll, 1963, and 
further emphasized the highlights 
of the program in his Labour Day 
message. Intended as a wide attack 
on what the Minister termed the ex- 
cessively high levels of wunemploy- 
ment in recent years, "the program 
represented," he said, "a new and 
distinctive approach" with special 
attention to technological factors-~ 
promoting manpower development, and 
increasing employment security, par- 
ticularly during the winter months. 
The need for manpower adaptability 
and mobility was emphasized earlier 
by the Labour Department's Director 
of Economics and Research, J. P. 
Francis, in an address in May 1963. 


According to MacEachen, Cana= 
da's unemployment rate over the 
past 5 years has averaged 6.6 per- 
cent of the labor force, rising to 
an average of about 10 percent each 
winter. The Government will en- 
deavor to deal with overall changes 
and seasonal fluctuations that have 
had adverse effects on individual 
workers and individual industries 
as well as to improve the whole econ- 
omy, including its competitive posi- 
tion in foreign markets, The Gov- 


ernment now plans a program of ac- 
tion 
time, 


which would, for the first 
coordinate efforts of Federal 


and Provincial Government agencies, 
employer organizations, unions, and 
other interested groups. "It is now 
widely recognized," the Minister 
said, "that the growth of our econo- 
my and the stipulation of employment 
are greatly facilitated by the adap- 
tation of workers to constantly 
changing job requirements." Accord- 
ing to the Labour Minister, the fol- 
lowing steps are to be taken to in- 
plement the new program. 


Training of Unemployed Workers. 
Because of the simultaneous exist- 
ence of high unemployment and short- 
ages of skilled workers, the Govern- 
ment proposes to amend the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act of 1960 to increase, from 75 per= 
cent to 90 percent, the Federal con- 
tribution to the Provinces for the 
training allowances for unemployed 
workers, The increased allowances 
would make possible the training of 
greater numbers of persons, particu- 
larly the unskilled. 





Older Workers. Older unemployed 
persons would be assisted in their 
attempts to reenter employment. 
Provided in the budget message of 
the new government are payments of 
up to $75 a month to employers as an 
incentive to hire and retrain older 
long-term unemployed workers not re= 
ceiving either unemployment com- 
pensation or pensionse 


Training of Employed Workers. 


Another proposed amendment to the 
Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act would increase from 


50 to 75 percent the Federal contri- 
bution toward the cost borne by Pro= 
vineial Governments of in-plant 











training. This will apply to basic 
apprenticeship programs=—-now lagging 
behind expected manpower needs—-and 
to the retraining of workers whose 
skills have become or are about to 
become obsolete. 


Technological Change and Man- 


power Development. A Manpower Con- 
sultative or Development Service is 


to be set up in the Department of 
Labour to help management and labor 
solve employment problems caused by 
technological and other industrial 
changes. Assistance under the Serv- 
ice would include financial subsi- 
dies to employers and unions for re- 
search on this matter, and incen- 
tives to employers and Provinces 
to find ways to reemploy workers 
displaced by industrial change, 


Seasonal Unemployment. The Gov- 


ernment plans several measures to 
encourage a higher level of winter 
employment: (1) Special funds for 
Federal construction projects will 
be allocated, as the need arises, to 
designated areas, (2) The Federal 
Government will increase its current 
incentive payments to municipalities 
hoping to increase further the ef- 
fectiveness of their programs oper=- 
ated from November 1 through April 
30. (3) In order to encourage resi- 
dential construction during winter 
months, a new incentive payment will 
be introduced, consisting of a di- 
rect payment of $500 to every pur- 
chaser or owner of a house built 
largely during the winter months. 
This incentive is expected to raise 
winter employment substantially in 
construction and allied industries. 


Adaptability and Mobility. The 
need for manpower adaptability and 
mobility in an age of rapid techno- 





logical change and industrial devel- 
opment was stressed by J. P. Francis, 
the Labour Department's Director of 
Economics and Research, in an ad- 
dress delivered at McGill Univer- 
sity's 15th Annual Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference, Montreal, May 1963, 
He said that the Labour Department 
has been studying this problem since 
1956. Its study led to enactment in 
1960 of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act, under which 
the Government plays an active role 
in training and retraining with a 
view to increasing labor's long- 
range adaptability. 


While wage and salary levels 
have functioned fairly well in at- 
tracting workers to emerging scien- 
tific and technical occupations, 
they have not been as effective in 
most of the others, notably the so- 
called blue-collar occupations, 
Francis declared. Among the influ- 
ences which restrict the mobility of 
workers in Canada are a high degree 
of homeownership, which might entail 
considerable loss for workers in the 
event of a move, and private social 
security systems, resulting from 
collective bargaining to protect job 
security, which in effect build up 
an increasing degree of job attach- 
ment. "To the extent that’ these 
. « e arrangements inhibit worker 
adaptation and mobility, there can 
be a conflict between public and 
private manpower policy," Francis 
said. He suggested that some recon- 
ciliation of social and economic ob- 
jectives is necessary in this area, 
saying that collective bargaining 
must respond to labor market pres- 
sures by modifying such arrangements 
wherever possible in a way that will 
contribute to manpower adaptability 
and mobility without exposing the 
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worker to insecurity and hardship. 
"There is some evidence," Francis 
stated, "that workers and employers 
are turning their attention in col- 
lective bargaining to this problem 
and seeking to resolve it." He 
cited as an example a step taken re- 
cently in the Montreal construction 
industry, where a new program, in- 
troduced early in 1963, provided for 
"portable pensions" and group life 
insurance "in this highly seasonal 
industry with its mobile labor 
force." Although this latter plan 


had originally been accepted by only 
about 500 Montreal employers, it has 


been broadened by Provincial degree 
to cover the entire industry within 
a radius of 15 miles of the Island 
of Montreal. In conclusion, Francis 
alluded to avenues to be further ex- 
plored in responding to manpower 
reallocation needs, namely the modi- 
fication of established seniority 
provisions which are beginning to be 
made in collective agreements, and a 
collective bargaining development— 
as yet uncommon in Canada—which 
provides for the payment of wages 
during the retraining of employees 
likely to be displaced by technolog- 
ical factorse 


Periodic surveys conducted by 
the International Labour Organiza- 
tion and other agencies indicate 
that, for many years, migratory move- 
ments from country to country and 
within countries have been a normal 
aspect of the lives of African peo- 
ples. Following the establishment 
of European economic enterprises in 
Africa, the extent and character of 
these movements changed. Instead of 
taking place completely within an 
agricultural subsistence economy, as 
formerly, migration shifted toward 
the newly developing urban centers 
and constantly growing modern eco- 
nomic sectors. This trend expanded, 
so that large portions of the labor 
force in many African countries now 
consist of migrant workers. In 
Uganda, about a fourth of the total 
labor force originates annually from 
beyond the country's borders. Thus, 
of Uganda's 1961 population of 6.8 
million, approximately 236,000 per- 
sons 1/ were in the labor force, and 
about 58,000 of them were migrant 
workerse2/ 


Sources of Migrants 


Uganda has three main sources 
of migrant labor. The first of 
these, the northeastern shores of 
Lake Tanganyika and the western 





1/ Excludes an estimated 20,000 
persons employed in domestic service 
and 85,000 in peasant agriculture. 

2/ Typically, in developing 
countries, wage earners represent 
only a small portion of the popula- 
tion; in Uganda, for example, 5.5 
percent, compared with 40 percent in 
the United States. 


MIGRANT LABOR IN UGANDA 


8 


shores of Lake Victoria, 


provides 
lake tribesmen averaging annually 
about 35,000, of whom from 25,000 to 
30,000 come from Ruanda and Burundi 
(formerly Ruanda-Urundi) and the re- 


mainder from Tanganyika. The lake 
tribes generally seek work on the 
sugar, coffee, and cotton planta- 
tions in Uganda's Buganda Province 
and in the Busoga District of the 
Eastern Province. 


The second source is from the 
southeast, where Jaluo and Baluhya 
tribes migrate from the western re- 
gion of Kenya to Uganda's industrial 
cities of Tororo, Jinja, and Kampala, 
to take up nonagricultural employ- 
ment in factories, hotels, restau- 
rants, private homes, and on con- 
struction sites. Estimates of the 
annual flow of persons from _ the 
southeast range from about 12,000 to 


more than 20,000. In 1961, Kenya 
supplied 18,071 workers. 
Finally, from the northwest, 


Madi, Alur, and Lugbara tribes mi- 
grate from the borders of the Sudan 
and the Congo to the West Nile Dis- 
trict of Uganda. Here they are re- 
cruited for work on the sugar planta- 
tions and in the copper mines. Ac- 
cording to estimates, the number of 
Congolese migrants entering Uganda 
annually has been about 5,000. In 
1961, the Congo provided 4,895 work- 
ers and the Sudan, 7,088. 


Working Conditions 





Migrant workers recruited for 


the large plantations are usually 
contracted for periods averaging 9 
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months. They are provided with 
transportation, housing, food, cook- 

ing facilities, blankets, and uten- 

sils. The workers are paid on the 

basis of a monthly "ticket" (negoti- 

able certificate) which is issued 

upon completion of an assigned task 

and may be cashed for 79 East Afri- 

can shillings (US$11.06). A task is 

planned so that the worker should be 

able to complete it within a month 

by working 5 hours a day, 6 days a 

week, Most workers. save their tick- 
ets until the time of departure and 

cash all of them at once, enabling 

them to take their full cash earn- 

ings back to their home. On some es- 
tates, employers provide hospitals 

and medical care for the workers. 


On small farms, migrant labor- 
ers generally mst provide their own 
food and housing. Their wages range 


upward from 35 shillings (US%4.90) 
per month. They also work ona 
monthly task basis, but usually 


undertake two or three jobs per 
month for different employers to 
raise their earnings to a subsist- 
ence level. 


Unlike agricultural workers, 
the nongovernmental industrial work- 
ers (predominantly Kenyans) tend to 
remain in one area for longer peri- 
ods of time. While all of them vis- 
it their homes periodically, most re- 
turn to jobs in Uganda. Some have 
been with the same employer for as 
long as 7 to 10 years. The indus- 
trial employees are organized and 
generally represented by unions. 
Working in factories, hotels, and in 
construction, they are among the 


highest paid workers in Uganda. 


Economic Impact 


The large volume of migrant 
workers makes a significant impact 
upon Uganda's economy. Commercial 
agriculture is the country's main- 
stay, and the number of indigenous 
persons accepting work in the fields 
has been insufficient to maintain 
the desired level of productivity. 
Thus, extraterritorial workers be=- 
came an important part of the agri- 
cultural labor force. Since most 
migrants export their cash earnings 
to their homelands, several million 
dollars (most of which is not sub- 
ject to taxation) leave Uganda an- 
nually to be spent elsewhere. 


In the urban areas, industrial 
unemployment is becoming apparent. 
While no official estimates of the 
numbers of jobless persons are main- 
tained, the crowds of unemployed 
workers outside the gates of indus- 
trial concerns in the major cities 
are becoming larger. Unemployment 
is being aggravated both by the in- 
creasing number of Ugandans seeking 
blue-collar work, and by the increas- 
ing flow of Kenyans to Uganda. The 
industrial migrants from Kenya have 
had almost exclusive access to blue— 
collar employment in Uganda because 
of the lack of competition from in- 
digenous workers, Changing attitudes 
of Ugandans towards blue-collar work 
and increasing industrial unemploy- 
ment are now raising the possibility 
of Government controls on the entry 


of foreign industrial labor. In 
parliamentary session, February 4, 
1963, the question of passing re- 


strictive legislation to curb the 
number of migrants to Uganda arose. 
As yet, however, no such legislation 
has been adopted.-—-U. S. Embassy, 
Kampala, African publications. 
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GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


Former President of reme La- 
bor Court Considers the Checkoff 
Iljiegal. In an opinion prepared for 
the Confederation of German Employ- 
ers' Associations (BDA), Professor 
Hans C. Nipperdey, retired president 
of the Federal Labor Court, in the 





summer of 1963 declared that a check- 


off of union dues violates the pro- 
vision of the German Industrial Code 
which prohibits disposition of work- 
ers' earnings by action of the em 
ployer. Professor Nipperdey argued 
that, under the checkoff, the worker 
cedes a part of his earnings to the 
employer for the benefit of a third 
party--the union. In addition, he 
pointed out, the Supreme Labor Court 
holds the view that checkoff pro- 
visions in collective contracts are 
also prohibited by the Collective 
Agreements Act. The two statutory 
prohibitions, according to Professor 


Nipperdey, apply even if the individ- 


ual worker agrees to a collectively 
bargained checkoff,. 


German unions, with relatively 
few exceptions, have neither de- 
manded nor obtained checkoff clauses 
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in the past. Some of them oppose 
employer assistance in their activi- 
ties, especially if disciplinary 
measures were involved and thought 
to be out of line with their concept 
of unionism. Others have believed 
union cohesion and loyalty better 
served through collection of union 
dues by the employer instead of 
through direct payment by the men- 
bers or personal collection by part- 
time union functionaries at _ the 
homes or at "pay night" meetings, 
In case of continued delinquency, 
unions have relied on their rules 
providing for punishment and eventu- 
ally for exclusion of members who 
are in arrears. 


Recently, however, the Textile 
and Clothing Workers' Union, a menm- 
ber of the German Trade Union Feder- 
ation (DGB), which is affiliated 
with the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, succeeded in 
obtaining the checkoff in some of 
its regional agreements in the 
clothing industry. Clothing in- 
dustry employers in other areas have 
continued the traditionally pre- 
vailing employer opposition to the 
checkoff.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








ADEN 


Industrial Relations of 1962 Re- 
viewed. The industrial peace which 
characterized the labor scene in 
Aden in 1961 abruptly ended in 1962. 
Strikes broke out in support of the 
policy of opposition by the Aden 
Trades Union Congress (ATUC), an 
affiliate of the ICFTU and of the 
Confederation of Arab Trade Unions 
(CATU), to proposed constitutional 
changes and merger of Aden with the 
Federation of South Arabia. 





The ATUC, which claims a member- 
ship of 17,000 and includes most of 
the unions in Aden, has always had a 
strong political orientation. With 
essentially nationalistic policies 
and objectives, the ATUC has been 
the principal organized opposition 
to the Government. Early in 1962, 
the ATUC announced the formation of 
the Peoples' Socialist Party (PSP), 
which, although presented as a sepa- 
rate and solely political organiza- 
tion, had the same leadership as the 
ATUC and included a large number of 
its members. The PSP, however, has 
within its membership many Yemenis 
who do not have the franchise. Con- 
sequently, lacking enough power to 
pursue its objectives through elec- 
tions, it has turned to general 
strikes or other means. 


The ATUC with the PSP called 
their first general strike in June 
1962. Another was called in Septem- 
ber when the Legislative Council 
opened a debate on proposed consti- 
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tutional changes and the incorpora- 
tion of Aden into the Federation of 
South Arabia. A third was called in 
November to protest both the trial 
of ATUC-PSP leaders for violations 
of the no-strike provision of the 
Industrial Relations Ordinance and 
the deportation of a number of other 
trade unionists to Yemen. 


In addition to the three gen- 
eral strikes, there were 34 work 
stoppages involving approximately 
20,000 workers in 1962, compared 
with 9 work stoppages involving 
4,400 workers in 1961. An estimated 
33,800 working days were lost in 
1962 and 19,000 in 1961. The long- 
est strike in 1962 lasted 12 days 
and involved 190 men. Unions at- 
tained part or all of their objec- 
tives in only 14 strikes. 


The Department of Labor and Wel- 
fare was instrumental in resolving a 
large number of disputes, in many 
cases granting the demands of the 
workers. Three labor-management in- 
dustrial councils were established, 
and for one already existing, an at- 
tempt was made to draft a new con- 
stitution which would include pro- 
visions for arbitration, virtually 
unknown in Aden. However, most of 
the ATUC-affiliated unions refuse to 
use the established councils, the 
industrial court, and conciliation 
procedures of the Labor Department. 


During 1962,the petroleum work- 
ers' unions amalgamated into one com 
prehensive union, and other unions 
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had similar plans. Continued amalga- 
mation would present an estimated 
trade union membership of 35,000, 
distributed as follows: Petroleum 
workers 3,000; port, civil aviation, 
transport and communication 9,000; 
British and local government 5,000; 
British military forces 6,000; con- 
struction 10,000; and miscellaneous 
2,000. 


To counter the activities of 
the ATUC, all employers of any size 
joined in an Aden Confederation of 
Employers.--U.S. Consulate, Aden, 


TURKEY 


Emigration of Turkish Workers. 
In view of the large number of unem- 
ployed unskilled workers in Turkey, 
the Government decided to permit 
some of these workers to go abroad 
upon the request of selected Euro- 
pean countries. Since 1961, Turkey 
has entered into agreements govern-= 
ing the employment of Turkish work- 
ers with West Germany and Belgium 
and is currently negotiating with 
Austria, Holland, France and Switzer- 
land. However,contrary to the terms 
of the agreement, about a fifth of 
the workers going abroad are skilled. 
In 1962, approximately 20,000 Turk- 
ish workers were in West Germany, 
chiefly in construction, 





During the 3-month period May- 
July 1963, a total of 1,464 minework- 
ers went to Belgium and more workers 
are awaiting the opportunity to go. 
According to the agreement with Bel- 
gium, the Belgian Government arranged 
for their transportation by air, and 
the airline granted a 60-percent dis- 
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resse 


count. In addition, 526 Turkish 
workers went to Austria, 23 to France 
and 10 to Switzerland. 


The Turkish Employment Service 
Organization is reviewing the regu- 
lations which govern the movement of 
workers to other countries, particu- 
larly provisions oon application, 
qualifications, transportation, and 
living conditions. In West Germany, 
for example, Turkish officials have 
been attempting, with substantial 
success, to obtain expanded, non- 
discriminatory social welfare bene- 
fits for Turkish workers’ employed 
there.--U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC-EGYPT 


Nasser Reviews Industrial Prog- 

In a speech on July 23, the 
lith anniversary of his regime, Pres- 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser reviewed 
industrial progress since 1952 in 
Egypt. Since then, he said, over 
700 new plants employing more than 
10 workers each have been estab- 
lished. Total investment in these 
factories has amounted to EE255 mil- 
lion (1 EE=US$2.30). According to 
the press, the new plants include 
188 in spinning and weaving, 190 in 
engineering, 10 in mineral process- 
ing, 156 in chemicals, and 183 in 
food processing. 


Mr. Nasser also said that the 
work force in the industrial sector 
had risen by an eighth between 1962 
and June 30, 1963--from 648,000 to 
724,000. A similar percentage rise 
had occurred in the private sector-- 
from 254,800 to 284,000.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Cairo. 
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DAHOMEY 


New Decree Regulates Hiring. 


The Government in mid-1963 enacted a 
decree requiring private employers 
to report job vacancies to a Govern= 
nent employment office. Under the 
new law, an employer mst accept an 
applicant referred by the Government 
office unless the employer (1) can 
prove unsatisfactory performance 
during a trial period or (2) is 
bound by contract to make the job 
available to someone else.--U.S. 
Embassy, Cotonou. 


KENYA 


Histadrut—Kenya_ Federation of 
Labor Cooperative Store Opens. The 
first joint project completed by the 
Histadrut (General Federation of La- 
bor in Israel) and the Kenya Federa- 
tion of Labour (KFL), both affili- 
ated with the ICFTU, was establish- 
nent of a retail cooperative store, 
operating under the name of the 
Kenbir Trading Co., Ltd., that 
opened in Nairobi, Kenya, on July 2, 
1963. This project was the first 
undertaken under a mutual cooper=- 
ation agreement reached in 1962.— 
U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv, and.U.S. 
Consulate, Nairobi. 








LIBERIA 


New Labor Legislation Enacted, 
Two laws enacted in mid-1963 by the 


Liberian National Legislature a- 


mended the Labor Practices Law with 
reference to the determination of 





minimum wages and payment of retire- 
ment pensions. 


The legislation relating to 
minimum wages provides for an in- 
crease of 5 cents for an unskilled 
industrial laborer who must be paid 
not less than 15 cents an hour and 
an increase of 2 cents for an un- 
skilled agricultural laborer who 
must be paid not less than 8 cents 
an hour, pending determination by 
the Minimum Wages Board of a mini- 
mum wage for these employees. 


The new law relating to pen- 
sions provides that an employee is 
entitled to a pension from his em- 
ployer at the age of 60 if he has 
completed a minimum of 15 years of 
continuous service, or at any age 
after 25 years of continuous service 
in an establishment. The amount of 
the monthly pension mist be at least 
40 percent of the average monthly 
earnings of an employee during the 5 
years preceding his retirement, and 
the annual amount due the employee 
must be paid in monthly benefits and 
continue from the time of retirement 


until his death.--U. S. Embassy, 
Monrovia. 
TANGANYIKA 

Professional T 8 e 
Established. The Tanganyika Govern- 


ment, with assistance from the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, expected 
to establish a Business Training 
Institute by the end of 1963 to pre- 
pare Africans for high-level admin- 
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istrative positions in private com 
mercial and industrial undertakings. 
The Bonn Government is to provide a 
director and instructors, as well as 


technical equipment and other facili- 


ties. Private companies in Tangan- 
yika contributed almost £14,000 
(US$39,200) to the project, or 31 


percent of the total estimated cost 
of £44,000 (US$123,200). 


Tanganyika's Minister for Com- 
merce and Industry, in an address to 
the National Assembly in June 1963, 
indicated the importance with which 
the Government views the project: 
"It would be an anomaly, to say the 
least, to have an Africanized civil 
service and a non-Africanized com- 
mercial and business sector."--U.S. 
Enbassy, Dar es Salaam. 


TUNISIA 


Soc Security Law Amended. 
An amendment to Tunisia's 1960 So- 
cial Security Law was promulgated 
July 15, 1963. The major changes in 
the law are as follows: 


1. Workers may receive an 
allowance fora fifth child if one 
of their first four has died. For- 
merly, allowances were provided only 
for the first four children. 


2. In case of "short-term" 
illness, workers become eligible for 
sick benefits after the first 10 
days; sick pay is to be equal to 
two-thirds of the basic wage in- 
stead of one-half. Benefits for 
"long-term" illness will continue to 
be paid for 170 days after the first 
4 days of illness. 


3. Dismissed workers are 
entitled to an indemnity based on 
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two-thirds, rather than one-half, 
of their monthly rates. 


4. Workers called to mili. 
tary service will no longer be de 
prived of family allowances, 


5e In order to qualify for 
social security benefits, 120 days 
of employment during the year has 
been made an alternative to the pre- 
vious requirement of 90 days during 
6 months. Seasonal workers must 
prove that they work 50 days during 
the year in which benefits are re- 
quested, or 100 days in the pre- 
ceding year. 


6. The required number of 
workdays for women claiming mater- 
nity benefits has been lowered fron 
150 to 120 during a year. 


7. Death benefits 
been increased by 50 percent. 


have 


Employers who do not comply 
with the provisions of the law are 
subject to fines amounting to 0.3 
percent of the beneficiary's wages 
during the first 90 days of noncom- 
pliance, and 0.5 percent for each 
additional day thereafter. 


About 107,000 workers are cov- 
ered by the social security law. In 
1962, 4,375,000 dinars (about US 
10.4 million) were spent for family 
subsidies and 500,000 dinars (about 
US$1.2 million) for other benefits. 
The 1963 amendments will increase 
subsidies by an estimated 70,000 
dinars and double other benefits. 


At a press conference, July 21, 
1963, Mondher Ben Ammar, Secretary 
of State for Public Health and So- 
cial Affairs, noted the advance 
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Tunisia had made in the field of so- 
cial security legislation since the 


compensation for the first time 
and for giving free medical care to 











program began in 1960, and announced students are under. study.-—-U.S, 
that plans for providing old age Embassy, Tunis. 
LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO apartments. For the two-bedroom 
apartments, employees are required 


Sears Roebuck Employees Housing 


Project Opened. A cooperative hous- 
ing development in Mexico City with 
apartments for sale toeligible Sears 
Roebuck employees at low cost was 
officially opened by President Lopez 
Mateos, June 15, 1963. The project, 
completed in 10 months, is composed 
of 19 buildings with 236 apartments 
for owner occupancy. Altogether, it 
provides housing for 1,400 persons 
and has 59 apartment units with 2 
bedrooms, 148 with 3 bedrooms, and 
29 with 4 bedrooms. 





The development has facilities 
for social and welfare services, in- 
cluding a social club, market, and 
shopping area. 


The cost of the project, 20 mil- 
lion pesos (1 peso=US$.08), was 
financed by the Credito Hipotecario 
(Housing-Mortgage Credit). Employees 
buying the units will have the pay- 
ments financed over a 15-year period 
at 11 percent compounded annually. 
Downpayments and monthly carrying 
charges vary with the size of the 
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to make a downpayment of 7,995 pesos 
with monthly payments for the first 
2 years of 602.50 pesos and 441 
pesos per month thereafter. For 
large apartments, comparable figures 
are: 3 bedrooms—-downpayment of 
13,990 pesos and monthly payments of 
795 and 574 pesos; 4 bedrooms——down- 
payment of 18,450 pesos and monthly 
payments of 1,156 and 796 pesos. 
The upkeep of the space shared com 
munally will be borne by the revenue 
from the rental areas, e.g., the 
shopping, club, and service areas 
(about 50 to 60 percent of space 
available for this purpose is now 
rented). 


Sears has six stores in the 
Mexico City area with a total of 
about 2,200 employees; on the av- 
erage, they earn around 1,500 pesos 
per month. In order to qualify to 
buy one of the apartments, employees 
must earn atleast 3,000 pesos a 
month for the 2=bedroom apartments, 
4,000 pesos for the 3=bedroom, and 
5,000 pesos for the 4-bedroom apart- 
ments.--U.S. Embassy, Mexico City. 





SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came 
to the attention of the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions during October 1963, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Hourly Wages of Adult Wage Earners in 41 Occupations, October 1962; Monthly 
Salaries and Normal Hours of Work per Week of Employees in Selected Occu- 
pations, October 1962; and Retail Prices of Selected Consumer Goods, Octo 
ber 1962. Parts I-III, respectively, In International Labour Review, 
July 1963, Statistical Supplement, Special Issue, Results of the ILO 
1962 October inquiry. 


CANADA AND WESTERN EUROPE 


INTERNATIONAL 


Hours of Work in the United States and Abroad. In Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1963, p. 925-934. Includes section on paid vacations, 


Redundancy Abroad. In Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), April 1963, 
pe 148-151. Describes arrangements made for surplus labor in Belgiun, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and the United States, as well as the European Social Fund and the readap- 
tation provisions of the Treaty of the European Coal and Steel Community, 


CANADA 


Woods, H. D, and Sylvia Ostry, Labour Policy and Labour Economics in Canada, 
Toronto, Macmillan of Canada, 1962. 524 p. 


ITALY 

Vannutelli, Cesare and Giovanni Zini. Methodology and Results of a Wage 
and Salary Survey. In Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro, January-Febrvu- 
ary 1963, pe 3-22, Survey of large industrial firms by the Government. 


NETHERLANDS 


Labour Overseas: The Netherlands—-Apprenticeship, Vocational Training and 
Vocational Guidance, In Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), March 1963, 
Pe 115-116. 


SWEDEN 


Sweden: Its Unions and Industrial Relations, London, Trades Union Congress, 
1963. 24 Pe 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


Burns, Eveline M, Social Security in Britain. Jn Industriel Relations, 
February 1963, pe 15-32. Covers problems of Britain's social security 
system in coping with rising unemployment and housing. 


Ross, Arthur M, Prosperity and British Industrial Relations, In Induse- 
trial Relations, February 1963, p. 63-94. 


U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 


POLAND 


Karpinski, Andrej. The Polish Ecoromy, 1961-1965. Warsaw, Polonia Pub= 
lishing House, 1962, 124 pe 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, The Labor Force of Czechoslovakia: Scope and 
Concepts, by Andrew Elias. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
April 1963. 96 p. (International Population Reports, Series P-95, No. 61.) 


U.S.5.R. 


Brown, Emily Clark. Interests and Rights of Soviet Industrial Workers and 
the Resolution of Conflicts, In Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
January 1963, pe 254-278. 
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CYPRUS 
Cyprus, Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance, Report, 1962. Nicosia, 


Government Printing Office, 1963. 76 p. Comprehensive report on unemploy- 
ment, wages, hours, industrial disputes, emigration, social insurance. 


INDIA 


India (Republic), Ministry of Labour and Employment Labour Bureau, Indian 
Labour Statistics, 1963, Simla, Government of India Press, 1963. 180 p. 


Lambert, Richard D, Workers, Factories, and Social Change in India. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1963. 247 p. 


Tilak, V. R. K, The Future Manpower Situation in India, 1961-76, In Inter 
national Labour Review, vol. 47, no. 5, May 1963, pe 435-A46.. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 


ly from agencies of the countries concerned, as 
cated by the source note accompanying each table, 


indi- 
The 


Bureau of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no infor- 
mation as to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied 


for such use as readers may 


make of them, bearing in 


mind this important limitation. 


GREECE: A Prefatory Note 

The hours and earnings data 
presented in table 5 for Greece are 
based on the 1959 industrial survey 
conducted by the National Statisti- 


cal Service of Greece of establish- 


ments having 50 or more employees, 
These establishments account for 60 
percent of the employment in estab- 
lishments with 10 employees or more, 


Although absolute figures are 
not available for periods beyond 
November 1959, except as cited here, 
midquarter relative changes are 
published in the February 1963 issue 
of the monthly bulletin, 


Employment in the _ surveyed 
establishments increased from 
109,500 in November 1959 to 116,500 
in November 1961, The weekly income 
of wage earners increased from 325 
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to 367 drachmas during the same 
period, while the monthly income 
of salaried employees rose fram 
2,9€1 to 3,307 drachmas, The income 
differential between men and women 
in November 1961 was considerable: 
Male wage earners averaged 453 
drachmas per week while women av- 
eraged 253 drachmas, Similarly, the 
monthly income of male salaried em 
ployees averaged 3,57& drachmas come 
pared with 2,013 drachmas for women, 


of a revised mid- 
quarter survey series related to 
establishments employing more than 
10 persons, and representing two- 
thirds of all industrial employment, 
are expected to be released by the 
National Statistical Service of 
Greece ona regular basis in the 
neer future, Omitted from the sur 


The results 
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vey are over 100,000 industrial and 
handicraft establishments which, 
exclusive of owners and family work- 
ers, account for the other one-third 
of the nonagriculture employment in 
Greece, 


The new survey series is ex- 
pected to cover a considerable gap 
in Greek statistics and make a 
sizable contribution to the efforts 
of the Greek Government to investi- 
gate employment problems in Greece, 


Table 1. Greece: Total and economically active population, 
by sex and age group, 1961 























Economicelly active 
Age Total Population populationi/ as percent of 
population in age group 
Total Male Female | Total Male Female 
All age groups: © 
Number (thou- 
SandS) .sececeee | 853880514,10162 | 4,287.3 | 3,663.1 | 2,458.4 11,204.7 
Percent. .ccccccece 100.0} 100.0 100.0 43.7 59.9 26.1 
Under 15 VEarSececee 26.7 27.9 2565 —— ss bernsnaiad 
15-19 VYEATSecocccece y es ton Tel 57 4 67.4 47.3 
20-64, VEaTSececes eee 57.8 57 «2 56.5 62.0 87.61 38.5 
65 years and over... 8.1 V2 9.0 2he2 43.5 9.1 

















1/ Includes employed and unemployed workers. 


Notes: 


Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Source: Based on International Labour Office, Year Book of Labour St 
tistics, 1962, Geneva, ppe 9, 11, and 13, 
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Table 3, Greece: Registered unemployment, by occupational group 1956-62 














(In thousands) 
Occupational group 1956 |1957 |1958 41959 |1960 [1961 | 1962 

All occupational groupsS...ece 40.0} 89.2) 87.4} 99.5} 92.5) 79.9] 79.2 
SOAMEN 4 occccccccccccsceccceseece 1.5 1.8 8.3 10.4 5.8 3.9 Blhel 
Professional, technical, and G/ / 

managerial workerS.scceccecccece yt CG) 1-1] 1.8] 1-9] 1.6 ) 
Clerical WOFKOEBccccdoceccccscece oy (3/) hel 45 45 he3 (3/) 
Sales WOPROTRs 6 oc Kebocdesoecsoses ) (3/) 1.8 262 261 1.9 (3/) 
Transport and communications 

WOTKETB ccccccccccccccccecccece (3/) (3/) 2.5 2.6 204 21 (3/) 
Service workers (public and 

PNG Va. chbsnccdisedesodonddc (3/) (3/) Le? 6,0 6.3 59 (3/) 
All other Secor eveceeeseeeeeeeeeese 2/38.5 87.4 64.7 72.0 69.5 60.2 7h.5 


























41/ Based on employment office statistics, 

2/ Average of 11 months, 

3/ Not available, 

Source: International Labour Office, Geneva, Internationa] Labour Review, 
"Statistical Supplement," June 1963, p. 140, and Year Book of Labour Statistics, 


1962, Pe 229. 


Table 4. Greece: Employment and yearly income per worker, 
by economic sector, 1959 and projections for 1969 











Employment, income, and year |Total |{Agriculture1/|Industry |All services 
Employment s 
1959: lumber (thousands).. 3,400 1,620 700 1,080 
Percenteccccccvcceves 100 L8 20 32 
1969: Number (thousands)... | 4,000 1,620 930 1,450 
Percentesecsccccsess 100 4d 23 36 
Income per worker: 
1959 (in drachmas2/)..+0. | 21,620 15,030 28 290 27 180 
1969 (in drachmas2/)...06. {32,250 21,620 4d, 4300 36 , 400 
Percent increase, 1959 
to TOR reteseceneedanott 49 44 57 34 














4/ Maximun potential workdays per year in agriculture, due to climatic 
conditions, average 220 per person; for industry, 300 days. Supplementary em 
ployment in the cottage industries, handicrafts,and public works by agricul- 
tural workers is not taken in account in either the employment or income data. 

2/ 1 drachma=US$0.0333. 

Source: Greece Ministry of Coordination, Five-Year Programme for the 
Economic Development of Greece, 1960-64, National Printing Office, April 1960, 
Pp. 22-23, 
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Table 5. Greece: Number of employees, average weekly hours, 


and average 



































hourly and weekly earnings in nonagricultural establishments, 1/by 
major industry group, November 1959 7 
(Earnings in drachmas2/ ) 
Number of Wage earners _| Salary 
wege and employees 
Major industry group salary Weekly | Hourly | Weekly Monthly 
employees hours |/earnings| earnings] earnings 
Totaleccccccccccccccccccccs 109,6 45.3 7,20 325 2,981 
Food and kindred products..... 12,2 41.0 6.65 273 2,591 
BEVETAQZES. cocccccccesccccececs 1.6 51.6 8.12 419 3,111 
Tobacco manufactures...cesecee 13.0 44.5 5.45 243 3,373 
Textile mill products.....c.e. 28.0 45.2 6.01 272 2,816 
Footwear, apparel, and 
related productS.....ceeecee 4.3 45.6 6.63 303 2,061 
Wood and cork productS.....e0. il 40.9 6.52 267 2,262 
Furniture and fixtures........ 1.4 45.3 6.96 316 2,016 
Paper and allied products..... 2.9 48.5 7.15 348 3,265 
Printing, publishing, and 
allied industries......csee. 3.4 45.8 13,26 608 2,790 
Leather and leather and fur 
products, except footwear... 1.1 47.7 8.02 383 3,283 
Rubber productS...cesccecsccece 1.9 45.3 7.13 324 2,627 
Chemicals and allied 
PTOGUCES. coccccccesevccececs 8.9 46.6 8.86 414 2,838 
Products of petroleum and 
COL, co cccccccccccccrcccccee 8 46.2 11,83 548 3,718 
Nonmetallic mineral products... 5.5 47.6 9.51 454 3,499 
Primary metal industries...... 3.7 47.3 9.76 462 3,733 
Fabricated metal products..... 5.4 42.6 7.43 318 2,733 
Machinery and appliances, 
except electrical........ee0- 2.0 45.9 7.54 347 3,307 
Electrical equipment and 
Supplies. ..ccccccccccccccccs 2.8 45.9 7.98 367 2,893 
Transportation equipment,..... 8.8 49.7 8.64 430 3,641 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Industries.cccccccccccccccce 8 47,2 7.29 345 2,754 
Source: National Statistical 


1/ Based on a 


Survey covering 


establishments employing 50 or more 


workers, 
2/ 1 drachma=US$0.0333. 


Service of Greece, Monthly Statisti- 
cal Bulletin, Athens, February 1963, 





as reported by the American Embassy, 
Athens, 











Meine of stattan psbiittiena. cd eecee <i 2. nck. 


Greece: 


Table 6, 
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Table 1, Honduras: Population and economically active population 10 years of 
ege and over, by employment status, occupetion, and age group, April 1961 


(In thousands) 





















































Years of age 
Employment status and 
occupation All 65 and 
groups} 10-14)15-19 | 20-24, 25-34) 35-44] 45-54 |55-64| over 
Population 10 years of | 
ABE ANG OVET. ceccccccces 1,183.6 }233.9 | 184.3 |152.6) 236.5}167.2}111.6} 68.4) 49.1 
Economically active 
population, ..ccccccccece 580.4} 64.7, 93,0! 86,0) 129.6} 93,2 60,6} 35.2] 18,1 
Employment Status 
Repel. .c1cta: ceacteinns 535.4! 49.5! 83.6] 79.9/123.3} 89.6| 58.2) 33.8] 17.5 
Unemployed..cecccccccscces 45.0! 15.2} 9.4; 6.1} 6.3} 3.6 2.4} 1.4 5 
Occupation | 
Professional, technical, i i 
and kindred workers..... 14.6; .1/] 1.6! 3.4) 4.2; 2.8} 1.4 o7} (1/) 
Managers, officials, | 
and proprietors... .c.scseee 3.3; (1/) | G1/) } 03) 1.0} 9 6 4} (1/) a 
Clerical workerS.....eeees WAGibicvsd | £.8 1] 365; 26); 1.8] 1.1 5} G/) “ 
Sales workerS...cccscccees 2b) 6S] 2.2) al S4l.. $2). 3.2 deRiRes 
Farmers, hunters, fisher- | 
men, forestry workers... 379.0 42.8 | 60.9 i $2.2: 81.8) 61.5] 40.8; 25.6} 13.4 
Mine and quarry workers... 11. (Q’/); Q/) 22 4 22) (4/)} GA] GAA 
Transportation workers.... 6.6; (1/)| .3: 1.4 2.6: 1.3 .8 el} (QQ) 
Artisans and operatives... 49.6: 1.4; 5.8 7.5, 13.6; 10.2; 6.7} 2.912/1.4 
Laborers3/ and casual 
WOTKETS. ccocsccccccccces Si Mt-*.3 | 8.0) 1.7} 2.2 1. dy! 248 ~412/ 1 
Service workers. .ssceceess 43.3} 4.4]10.7 | 7.7; 9.0) 5.7) 3.3] 1.9]2/ «5 
Not elsewhere classified.,. 40.5; 14.7] 8.6 | 6.1} 5.7) 2.5} 1.6 812/ .3 
1/ Less than. 100 workers. Source: Republica de Honduras, 
2/ Incomplete coverage; therefore, Direccion General de Estadistica y 
sum of incividual items does not equal Censos, Secretaria de Economia’ y 
total. Hecienda, Dstos Preliminares del Censo 
3/ Includes semiskilled and un- Nacional de Poblacion, April 1961, 
skilled workers, Obtenidos _por Medio de Muestra, 





Tegucigalpa, May 1962, pp. 1, 14, and 18, 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of 
individual items may not equal totals. 
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Table 2, Honduras: 


\ 


Average earnings for adult workers in selected 


manufecturing and nonmanufacturing industries, by occupation, October 1961 


(In lemp 


iras— 


1/) 





Industry and occupation 


Hourly 
earn- 
ings2/ 


Hourly 
earn- 
ings2/ 


Industry and occupation 





Food products: 
BROS icin o:0:5 6:49 beeline ewan 
Textiles: 

Spinner: 
MAlLC.cccccccccccccccece 
POMC cin c'dcce ct cece vee 

WERVET oi wie c ccce te clcdeeccs 

Loom adjuster..cccceseses 

Unskilled workeresccesees 

Clothing (men's cotton 
shirts): 

Sewing machine operator, 
female... ccccccccccccses 

Furniture: 

Cabinetmaker.cecsecesevee 

Upholsterer..cccseceseces 

Hand polisher....cccccsece 

Printing and publishing: 

Hand compoSitor..eccceess 

Machine compositor....... 

Rotary press operator.... 

Bookbinder (machine)..... 
MAEM cic 6 cbs cogweeccs 
Female.cccccccccccccsse 

Unskilled worker.,....eeeee 

Chemical products: 
Mixes) ss 044550 o cde edcsss 
Repair of automotive 
vehicles: 

Mechanic. cccccccccccccces 

Construction: 

Bricklayer..cccsccscseccs 

Installer of metal beams, 





- 56 
~62 








Construction--Continued 
Cement finisher....ceceess 
Carpenteresscccccceccceces 
Plumber... ccccccccccccccces 
Electrician... .cccccssceses 
Unskilled worker.......++¢ 

Light and power: 

Lineman, cscccccecceceeeces 
Unskilled worker....seeeee 

Transport: 

Bus Griver..cccccccccscceees 
Fare collector...ccccccece 
Delivery truck driver..... 

Municipal services: 
Unskilled worker (parks 

and public gardens)..... 


0.56 
- 56 
52 
257 
30 


1,30 
63 


49 
19 
1.36 


- 26 


Monthly 
earn~- 
ings3/ 
Wholesale and retail trade: 
Retail trade: 
MALS o's sé cid.c 0.00000 ese ceewve 
Fem@ le. occccecevvecveeve 
Wholesale trade....seeeees 
Femaleccccccccccccvccecs 
Stenographer, typists..... 
Banks: 
Cashier. cccccccccccccccsccs 
Accounting machine 
operator: 
Male. cccccccevcccccccece 
FeMAlercciscceccsscccsve 


46.16 
68.07 
78.20 
155.00 
155.00 


368.75 


272.31 
241.66 








1/ 1 lempira=US$0. 50. 
2/ Includes overtime 
premiums paid to workers. 


and other 
For all 


occupations except the following, data 


are based on the 


normal 44-hour work- 


week: bus drivers and fare collectors, 


77-hour week; 


delivery truck drivers, 


50-hour week; and unskilled workers in 


parks and public 
week, 

3/ Basec ona 
of 44 hours in trade and 39 
banks, 


gardens, a 


56-hour 


standard workweek 


hours in 


Source: Hourly earnings from a 
special survey by the National Insti- 
tute of Investigation and Social 
Studies of the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security. Trabajo, Tegucigalpa, 
Ministerio de Trabajo y Prevision 
Social, June 1962, Ano V, No. 52, 
pp. 18-19, Monthly earnings from 
ibid., p. 20. 
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